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By 


GUIDANCE TOWARD COLLEGE ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


PREPARATION’ EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU, 
NEW YORK 32 

GuipaNcE toward college preparation might be con- be initiated by the end of Grade 6 or the beginning 
sidered, in a rather narrow sense, as guidance toward of the junior high school, and, in many cases, certain 
a certain college or group of colleges. I shall try to aspects of it may be undertaken, without the knowl- 
approach the subject on a somewhat broader front edge of the child, even in the primary grades. This 
and will attempt to discuss guidance in the develop- does not mean, of course, that one should begin shap- 
ment of abilities related to the higher mental processes ing the educational experiences of the child in the 
and all-round personality growth to the end that the direction of college at such a tender age nor that even 
individual will be able to derive maximum profit from in the junior high school there need be specialization 
further education. of curricula leading toward college. A common edu- 

The starting point in this kind of guidance is of cational experience in the early years of school, a 
great importance. In a situation where guidance is broad sampling of our educational heritage, is a part 
informal and unorganized, it is not unusual for a of the democratic process of which the school is the 
young person to reach the sophomore year or junior nation’s major instrument. It is not a matter of kind, 
year of high school, or even the senior year, before but rather of degree. For a wise guidance program 
either he, or those who are presumably responsible for _ will call for the early assessment of the general in- 
advising him, give a great deal of serious thought to _ telligence of each child, particularly as it is manifested 
his further education. This is much too late in his in verbal situations, and for co-operation with teach- 
educational career for well-conceived guidance toward ers in providing a school climate for each individual 
eollege to begin. Such guidance should by all means which will encourage maximum development of mental 

Slieeed on talk given before the Easex County Col- power. Thus, the amount of school work undertaken 
lege Club, November 16, 1950. will be allowed to vary with the individual child, and 
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through an increased number of educational experi- 
ences, particularly reading experiences, the pupils 
whose verbal intelligence makes them potential candi- 
dates for college will early, and in a natural way, 
begin to acquire the foundation for college work. 
For, to a larger degree than we sometimes realize, this 
foundation rests upon the basic skills of reading, num- 
ber facility and understanding, spelling, and language 
expression. 

It should be understood at the outset that the guid- 
ance of an individual child toward college preparation 
calls for co-operative effort—that it is a joint venture 
between the home and the school. Ideally, there 
should be free exchange of information in conferences 
long enough and frequent enough so that parents and 
teachers and counselors will learn to talk the same 
language. The home and the school should follow the 
development of the child together and plan with the 
child as a team. 

This is an ideal not always realized in present-day 
guidance programs. But even where this kind of co- 
operation is not possible, the school counselor should 
always endeavor to do a large share of his counseling 
with the parents. For, not infrequently in the work- 
ing out of college plans for a young person, the par- 
ents are in greater need of guidance than the young 
person is. 

Several areas of guidance toward college prepara- 
tion may be mentioned. Reference has already been 
made to the first of these, appraisal of general scho- 
lastic aptitude. The main use of a test of scholastic 
aptitude is not necessarily to determine whether or 
not a boy or girl is “college material.” There is sta- 
tistical evidence that in the United States there is a 
college suited to the intelligence of every young person 
above the subnormal level. In one study it was found 
that among more than 300 colleges, the median Otis 
IQ estimated from total scores on the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination ranged from 94 to 123.? 
Colleges vary all the way from those that are very 
highly selective to those for which there is virtually 
no selection. 

But many families would rather not send their chil- 
dren to college than send them to one of low rank. 
This is true both for reasons of quality of education 
desired and for reasons of individual and family 
prestige. So, the scholastic aptitude of a young per- 
son must be considered in relation to his college goals 
and those his parents hold for him. In many cases, 
the scholastic aptitude of the individual is at a suffi- 
ciently high level to warrant the retaining and sharp- 
ening of goals already set; in other cases, a major 


2A. E. Traxler. Schoo. anv Society, LI (April 6, 
1940), 462-64. 
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problem of guidance is that of gradually revising the 
goals to accord with the young person’s aptitude, 

A second aspect of guidance toward college prepara. 
tion involves the discovery of broad abilities and inter. 
ests that should be developed. A secondary-schooj 
pupil who plans to go on to college is not ready for 
a high degree of specialization. He need not choose 
a particular occupation, but he should consider, and 
the guidance services of the school should help him 
determine, in what broad areas his abilities and inter. 
ests lie. Does he have a bent for natural sciences, or 
mathematies, or engineering, or languages, or social 
science, or business, or some other field? Severa] 
aptitude-test batteries which have been made ayvail- 
able in recent years are useful in this connection, 
Each of these batteries yields comparable scores in 
from five to nine kinds of aptitude. These scores are 
not conclusive, but they provide helpful elues to the 
fields in which an individual might specialize in ad- 
vanced study. For example, the Yale Educational 
Aptitude Test battery contains seven tests, each forty- 
five minutes in length, designed to measure verbal com- 
prehension, linguistic facility, verbal reasoning, quan- 
titative reasoning, mathematical aptitude, spatial vis- 
ualization, and mechanical ingenuity. The scores on 
individual tests in this battery, and on combinations of 
these tests, are indicative of relative strengths in a 
variety of fields. Schools are finding that a study of 
the profile of an eleventh- or twelfth-grade pupil on 
these tests is a definite aid to precollege guidance. 

An aptitude-test battery of this kind needs to be 
supplemented by an inventory of interests in order to 
obtain evidence in regard to whether or not an indi- 
vidual’s interests are in accord with his aptitudes. 
There is now a considerable number of interest in- 
ventories, of which the most widely used probably are 
the Kuder Preference Record and the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blanks. The Kuder record yields 
seores in ten broad fields, while the Strong blank may 
be scored for either specific occupations or occupa- 
tional groups. When an individual pupil is being 
counseled with regard to college preparation, if evi- 
dence of high aptitude in a certain field, let us say 
science, is supported by objective evidence of interest 
in the same area, the pupil may be advised with 
greater confidence to consider majoring in this area 
in college, for it is known that interest in a field in- 
ereases the likelihood of success in that field. 

A third aspect of guidance toward college prepara- 
tion is the identification of weaknesses in fundamental 
skills that may interfere with educational success and 
the development of a program to correct these weak- 
nesses. Weaknesses in basic skills are often thought 
to be characteristic of the non-college-going popula- 
tion, and it is frequently assumed that college-pre- 
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paratory pupils are relatively free from such weak- 
nesses. The fallacy in this view is evident, however, 
ghen it is recalled that numerous colleges have found 
t necessary to set up remedial-reading programs for 
their freshmen and that large numbers of students 
experience great difficulty in college simply because 
they have never mastered the fundamentals of arith- 
netic and of oral and written expression. 

Numerous tests are available for use in measuring 
achievement in the basic skills. While the larger num- 
yer of these are planned for the elementary school, a 
zood many reading and language-usage tests and sev- 
eral arithmetic and spelling tests are suitable for sec- 
ondary-school use. In fact, one widely used series of 
veneral achievement tests, the Progressive Achieve- 
nent Tests, contains an entire advanced battery, de- 
signed to measure reading comprehension, arithmetic, 
and language skills, including spelling, from Grade 9 
upward through the junior college. 

Weaknesses in basic skills are of concern to both the 
instructional and guidance staffs of a school. It is a 
responsibility of guidance workers to help identify 
the individuals who need special help and to co-operate 
with teachers in planning and carrying out a program 
tocorrect weaknesses. It is true that for many pupils 
there is a limit to what can be done to correct weak- 
nesses in fundamental tools of learning. But nearly 
all students who plan to enter college can become pro- 
feient in the use of these tools, and they must develop 
areasonable degree of competence in them by the time 
they enter college if they are to succeed in one of the 
nore selective institutions. 

A fourth aspect of precollege guidance is guidance 
in the selection of secondary-school subjects that will 
vest provide a broad foundation for college and for 
life and at the same time help to assure the student 
admission to the college of his choice. A balance must 
be maintained among courses chosen for their social- 
wing value, courses in line with the interests of the 
individual and courses which must be taken if the 
entrance requirements of a particular college are to 
bemet. Most college-preparatory pupils need careful 
educational guidance of this kind, for detailed and 
sometimes intricate planning is required. However, 
the problems of this aspect of guidance are probably 
ess involved than they formerly were, for, as is shown 
by surveys made by the Committee on School and 
College Relations of the Educational Records Bureau 
td other groups, the entrance requirements of most 
colleges are becoming more liberal than they formerly 
wre, There is a growing tendency for admission 
ificers to depend more upon scholastic-aptitude meas- 
res and upon evidence of mastery of communication 
kills and number concepts and of ability to think, 
nnd less upon records of clock hours spent in studying 
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specific subjects. Yet, for many colleges specific sub- 
ject requirements continue to be the main criteria for 
admission, and it is a duty of guidance personnel to 
help each potential candidate for one of these colleges 
make sure that these criteria will be met. 

A fifth aspect of the guidance of college-prepara- 
tory pupils and of all other pupils is guidance in the 
development of personal qualities and in improving 
adjustment. Some individuals need little guidance in 
this area, while for others it is the central problem in 
the guidance program. It is important to understand 
that there is a complex interplay of adjustment and 
learning in which it is difficult to unravel cause and 
effect. At times, ineffective learning may be either a 
cause or a result of lack of adjustment. 

It is a matter of general observation that one of the 
most important requisites for successful advanced 
study is a well-balanced personality and good emo- 
tional adjustment. But there are individual excep- 
tions to this general statement. Occasional individ- 
uals with extremely brilliant scholastic records make 
those records because they are badly out of adjustment 
and because they find in scholastic suecess ego satis- 
factions that they can obtain in no other way. But 
it may be questioned whether this kind of success is 
the main goal of education and whether the guidance 
services of the school have not been at fault in failing 
to help these individuals find a broader basis for their 
drives and their satisfactions. 

Guidance is no doubt more difficult in the area of 
personal development than in any other area. Both 
appraisal and treatment in this area are compara- 
tively technical and, for any problem that is at all 
involved, they are likely to fall into the realm of the 
highly trained specialist in psychology or psychiatry 
where few guidance workers are prepared to operate. 

There are many personality tests, and some of these 
are helpful as counseling devices, but as measurement 
instruments in u.atrained hands they may be both baf- 
fling and dangerous. They are essentially clinical in- 
struments, and they should be used very cautiously 
outside a clinical situation. 

Through careful observation and through an ob- 
jective attitude toward the counseling situation, there 
are many things guidance workers can do to help indi- 
vidual pupils resolve minor adjustment problems. As 
far as more complex problems are concerned, they 
need to be able to recognize symptoms and to know 
when to call on specialists for help in diagnosis and 
therapy. 

The last aspect of guidance in college preparation 
to be mentioned here, and the one which gives all the 
others meaning, is the counseling of individuals. Per- 
haps the most useful aid to counseling is an individual 
record form on which a great variety of information 
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concerning the pupil—scholastic aptitude, specific ap- 
titudes, interests, strengths and weaknesses, scholastic 
record, observations of personal developments, and so 
forth—is recorded systematically and cumulatively 
year after year as the individual progresses through 
school. 

It should be clearly understood by both the pupil 
and his parents that counseling is not synonymous 
with the giving of advice. There is, in fact, a widely 
heralded school of thought which holds that the coun- 
selor should never, or almost never, give advice and 
that his primary function is that of a sounding board 
against which the individual talks out and thinks 
through his problems. Regardless of the appropriate- 
ness of this thoroughly permissive nature of guidance 
when the counselor is dealing with mature individuals, 
it hardly seems desirable to apply it in “pure” form in 
the guidance of adolescent college-preparatory boys 
and girls. 

Rather, guidance at the high-school level should fall 
somewhere midway between the extreme of handing 
down advice on all matters and the extreme of giving 
no advice at all. It should be neither highly direc- 
tive nor completely nondirective. The individual pu- 
pil should be encouraged to take the lead in thinking 
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about his problems and the greater burden of decision 
should be upon his shoulders, but the counselor should 
bring his greater experience and technical knowledge 
to bear upon the problems as needed and should no 
refrain from tactfully offering advice where jt is 
appropriate. 

In summary, I have tried to say that guidance 
toward college preparation should begin early in th: 
school experience of a child; that it calls for ¢9. 
operation between school and home; that it involves. 
among other activities, appraisal of general scholasti: 
aptitude and the consideration of aptitude in rel. 
tion to individual goals, the discovery of broad inter. 
ests and of abilities that need to be developed, the 
identification and correction of weaknesses in basic 
skills, the selection of secondary-school subjects that 
will provide a broad foundation and will, at the same 
time, meet the specific requirements of particular ¢0)- 
leges, the development of personal qualities and the 
improvement of adjustment, and a philosophy and 
practice of counseling that is midway between direc. 
tive and nondirective. Guidance calls for the exercise 
of a wide range of special techniques, but these can be 
successfully applied only by counselors endowed with 
sympathetic understanding, poise, and common sense, 





THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


MatTrHew WO.LuL 


Chairman, Committee on Education, AFL 


Aw article by Charles J. Stanley, Jr., “Organized 
Interests and Federal Aid to Education,” in ScHooL 
AND Society, January 6, contains a number of refer- 
ences to the position of the American Federation of 
Labor on Federal aid to education which are not in 
accord with the facts. 

Mr. Stanley states: 

The AFL has concentrated its attention upon. . 
changing the emphasis of legislation for Federal aid 
from that of a minimum foundation program for the 
poorer states to Federal support of the basic educational 
program of all the states. 


The report of the Proceedings of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention, held at Houston (Tex.), 
September 18-23, 1950 (p. 231), says with reference 
to this point: 

Early in our [the A. F. of L.] fight for federal aid to 
education, we recognized the fact that administrative 
safeguards must be written into the bill if the legislation 
is to accomplish what we expect of it... . 

These safeguards include: 


The requirement that states 
and their political subdivisions maintain at least their 
present educational budget. 


At another point Mr. Stanley states: 


Most controversial of the demands of the AFL has been 
its support of legislation for the appropriation of Federa 
aid to nonpublic schools. Only in this way, the AFL con 
tends, ean the democratic right of each parent to educat 
his child in the school of his choice be maintained. 


Again quoting from the A. F. of L. Proceedings |p 
232), you will find the following recommendation 
were approved by the convention: 


We, therefore, recommend active support for separate 
bills, as suggested below: 

A. A bill providing federal funds to help raise public 
school teachers’ salaries. 

B. A bill providing for federal funds to protect au 
promote the health and welfare of every child in th 
United States. 

C. A bill providing for federal funds to aid the state 
in a public-school construction program. 

D. A bill providing for federal aid for loans a 
scholarships to help needy, worthy youth complete the 
education. 

E. A bill providing for federal aid to help eradicat 
adult illiteracy. 


Mr. Stanley further states: 
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The National Edueation Association, the National 
catholie Welfare Conference, and the American Federa- 
jon of Labor support the demand for the elimination of 
jferentials [in the support of Negro schools] on a 
gradual basis. 


May I state that any Federal-aid legislation enacted 
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that encouraged or permitted the perpetuation of dif- 
ferentials based on race, religion, or any factor other 
than the degree of educational need in relation to tax- 
paying ability would on the basis of established A. F. 
of L. policy be considered a perversion of the basic 
purposes and justification for Federal aid. 





_Educational Literature Review... 


PARENT EDUCATION’ 


Let us consider what may be said of the education of 
free-born children, and what advantages they should 
enjoy to give them a sound character when they grow up. 
It is perhaps better to begin with their parentage first.— 
Plutarch, ‘‘The Education of Children.’ ” 

There is fewe thinges to be vnderstand more necessary 
then to teache and gouerne Children in learning and good 
manners, for it is a hye seruyce to God, it getteth fauour 
in the syghte of men, it multiplyeth goods, and increaseth 
thy good name, it also prouoketh to prayer by whiche 
Gods grace is obtayned, if thus they bee brought vp in 
vertue, good manners, and Godly learning. The cause 
of the world being so euill of lyuing as it is, is for lack 
f yertue, and Godly bringing vp of youth. Whych 
youth sheweth the disposytions and conditions of their 
Parentes or Maysters, vnder whome they haue bene 
gouerned. For youth is disposed to take such as they are 
accustomed in, good or euill. For if the behauyoure of 
the gouernour be euill, needes must the Chylde be euill.— 
Hugh Rhodes, ‘‘ The Boke of Nurture, or Schoole of Good 
Maners. ’ 

Since the beginnings of history, parents have been 
the recipients of instructions and suggestions on how 
to raise their children. World literature, from the 
Bible to Benjamin Spock, abounds with maxims and 
treatises designed to improve the role of fathers and 
mothers as edueators. Although it is probable that 
at uo time was there a dearth of such didactic writings, 
it appears that there was an upswing following the 
publication in 1762 of “Emile,” by Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, who had advice for all parents save himself. 


’For more or less related literature, see W. W. Brick- 
man, ‘‘The Psychology of Adolescence,’’ SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY, 64: 225-231, September 28, 1946; ‘‘ Adult Educa- 
Say ibid., 66: 247-253, September 27, 1947; ‘Child 

sychology, r ibid., 66: 328- 334, October 25, 1947; ‘‘Sex 
Bibe ation, > édid., 68: 138- 143, ‘August 28, 1948; ¢ Juve- 

nile Delinquency, ”? ibid., 68: 305-311, October 30, 1948; 

‘Adolescent Psychology and Sociology, ’? <bid., 70: 438— 
443, December 31, 1949; and ‘‘Child Psychology and 
Development, a? ibid., 72: 342-348, November 25, 1950. 

‘Plutarch ’s ‘«Moralia,’’ translated by F. C. Babbitt, 
Loeb Classical Library edition, vol. I (Cambridge: 
Harvard U niversity Press, 1927), p. 5. 

Reprint, n. d., John Childs and Sons, n. P of edition 
published by H. Lackson, London, 1577, p. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY (ON LEAVE) ; 
PRESIDENT’S RESEARCH FELLOW, 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 

The extent to which the United States was inundated 
during the first half of the 19th century with instruc- 
tional materials for parents, actual and prospective, 
may be inferred from a recent doctoral dissertation.‘ 
Since 1900, the period designated by Ellen Key as the 
“Century of the Child,” there has taken place a multi- 
plication of parent-teacher organizations with their 
inevitable organs and pamphlets. The entry into the 
province of parent pedagogy on the part of psycho- 
analysts and psychiatrists, the advancement of adult 
education, and various other factors have combined to 
make the present and preceding generations of parents 
very receptive toward self-enlightenment with regard 
toward the proper methodology of raising their off- 
spring. It is hardly surprising, therefore, to find 
that many publications on the education of parents 
have been coming off the presses with regularity dur- 
ing the past three years, the time-span covered by the 
present article. 

Except for some passing comment in the preface, 
there is very little in “Our Children in the Atomic 
Age” to indicate that the parental problems differ 
radically today from those in the pre-atomic era. 
Written by Henry H. Goddard, whose fame rests 
upon his 1911 revision of the Binet-Simon intelligence 
test (reprinted in the appendix) and his studies of the 
Kallikak family, this volume advises parents on infant 
psychology, physiology, and behavior problems and 
mental development of older children. It is under- 
standably written and helpful, but Dr. Goddard is not 
above misinterpretation of history (pp. 146-147) and 
corny humor (p. 174). He should have gotten to- 
gether with his publishers, who supply variant titles 
on the dust jacket, “How to Rear Children in the 
Atomie Age,’ and on the spine, “How to Rear 
Children.” 

The Sunday columns written by Catherine Mae- 
kenzie for many years in The New York Times Maga- 

“Anne L. Kuhn, ‘‘The Mother’s Role in Childhood 


Education: New England Concepts, 1830-1860’’ (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947). 
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zine under the rubric, “Parent and Child,” have at- 
tracted many readers. These were characterized by 
up-to-datedness, warmth, and understanding. The 
choice columns have been reprinted under the identical 
title in fifteen chapters covering such topics as emo- 
tional problems, mental health, delinquency, and the 
exceptional child. Apparently realizing, as happens 
to be the case, that her discussions did not penetrate 
to a sufficient depth, Miss Mackenzie appended a com- 
prehensive and highly useful list of professional and 
lay references. The informality, naturalness, and 
directness of her style should serve as a model to 
others who aspire to instruct parents in the art of 
child rearing. 

The sociological development of young children is 
the theme of “Your Child and Other People at Home, 
at School, at Play,” by Rhoda W. Bacmeister, mother 
of three and grandmother of three, and author of 
numerous books and articles of interest to parents. 
Mrs. Baecmeister boils down the process of aiding a 
child to control his primitive emotions as follows: 
“Give him plenty of love, accept his feelings, help him 
control their expression, provide safety valves, and 
cultivate responsibility” (pp. 27-29). Much of her 
book is a clear, concrete illustration of these prin- 
ciples. A great deal of attention is lavished by the 
author on the technology of children’s parties and 
excursions. At times, the directions are so specific 
as to leave nothing to the intelligence of the parent 
(e.g., p. 150), and any parent reading this book might 
be presumed by the author to have some intelligence. 
The appendix contains lists of toys, games and books 
for children classified by age, diagrams of play areas, 
and a selection of books for parents and teachers. 

A substantial volume having an out-of-the-ordinary 
scope is “How to Help Your Child in School,” by 
Mary and Lawrence K. Frank, the latter at one time 
the director of the Caroline Zachry Institute of 
Human Development. Parents of six children, the 
Franks try to show that, “given parental love and 
understanding, patience and trust, children can grow 
up as decent social personalities” (p. v). Much of 
the content of this enlightening book is not new, but it 
is refreshingly and attractively presented with par- 
ticular relevance to the developing school child, and 
it stresses at every turn the educational role of the 
parents. Much profit can be gleaned by individuals 
and parents’ organizations from a careful and, one 
must add, critical (e.g., the dogmatisms on p. 130 et 
passim) study of this book. Occasionally, the au- 
thors might have abbreviated their discussions in 
some areas and lengthened others (for example, sex 
education, pp. 287-291), but de gustibus.... The 
bibliographies for parents and children, plus the an- 
notated list of organizations helpful to parents, add 
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to the reference value of the volume, which is a fin. 
contribution toward the ideal of home-school ¢9. 
operation. 

The major change in the revised edition of “We th. 
Parents,” by Sidonie M. Gruenberg, mother of foy; 
and a perennial writer on child development, jg th: 
addition of a chapter on “The Modern Mother; 
Dilemma.” Otherwise, there is more or less the game 
material on how children are helped to grow jnty 
adulthood. Although sex education is given the mos 
space of all topics, there are sizable discussions 0; 
finances, reading matter, films, radio, and comic books. 
At times, the style can benefit from the use of shear: 
“Waste is abhorrent to any orderly mind and thrift 
almost automatically commends itself as rational anj 
worthy” (p. 157). Pedagese for parents? The book 
closes with a briefly annotated selection of pertinent 
books and pamphlets. 

A reference book for parents who have neither time 
nor patience to read the standard works on parent 
education has been thoughtfully prepared by Donald 
A. and Eleanor C. Laird under the title, “The Strategy 
of Handling Children.” The numberless questions 
asked by parents are here conveniently packaged and 
answered, with constant reference to the failures and 
achievements of the great men and women of history. 
Among the problems which are honored with the usual 
breezy discussions are “My fiance is good looking 
enough for a man, but if we had a daughter | 
wouldn’t want her to look like him” (p. 22) and “Why 
ean’t children be raised without emotions?” (p. 63), 
The 16-page index placed strategically in the center 
of the book is a real time-saver. 

In “New Ways in Discipline,” Dorothy W. Baruch, 
formerly director of the laboratory school at the 
Broadoaks School of Education (Whittier College) 
and at present a consulting psychologist with a private 
practice, addresses herself to a problem which she had 
found in her experience to have been of most concern 
to parents and teachers. Consequently, she dedicates 
her new book to the “common, basic understandings 
of the psychological aspects governing wholesome 
discipline today” (p. v). At bottom, Dr. Baruei 
maintains, discipline is “a matter of fellowship as wel 
as followship” (p. 8). Drawing upon the findings of 
many writers on child psychology and guidance, to all 
of whom she painstakingly and graciously acknov- 
edges her indebtedness, Dr. Baruch presents her 4p- 
proach to the question of discipline with an illuminat- 
ing informality illustrated by instructive anecdotes. 
Everything points to her closing remark, “We get 4 
we give” (p. 268). Contrary to the title, the methods 
of discipline advocated in the book are not “new” 
certainly to one who has been exposed for years to the 
literature of child psychology. Possibly, when one 
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takes into aceount the methods in vogue in ages past, 
the adjective of novelty is in place. However, care 
must be exercised not to ascribe complete virtue to 
modern ways of discipline and full viciousness to those 
of previous generations. With many of her fellow- 
psychologists, the author seems to have a morbid fear 
of arousing any sort of resentment (e.g., p. 67) in 
children. 

The psychiatric viewpoint in parent education is 
represented by “The Challenge of Parenthood,” by 
Rudolf Dreikurs, professor of psychiatry, Chicago 
Medical School. The aim of the book is “to show 
how you can establish democracy in your home, how 
you can prepare your children for life in a democracy, 
where they can take on responsibilities without being 
dominated or coerced” (p. xiv). After a brief de- 
scription of the home’s psychological setting, the 
author coneentrates on the efficient and incorrect 
methods of child training in all types of situations, as 
well as on specific child problems. The approach is 
by way of “the observed psychological reactions of the 
normal child. We are not concerned with the moral 
issues involved; we do not refer to ethics and to educa- 
tional philosophy. We are only interested in how 
children feel and why they misbehave” (p. xv). Al- 
though Dr. Dreikurs recounts many anecdotes to illus- 
trate the successful application of his methods—in 
such situations the child involved usually “beamed” 
(pp. 90-91)—he is painfully aware that the pro- 
cedures may not work (p. 79) and is even frank 
enough to describe an incident when his suggestion 
backfired (p. 206). 

A specialist in psychosomatic medicine, Flanders 
Dunbar devotes his new book, “Your Child’s Mind 
and Body,” to “the care and rearing of parents” 
(p. xiv). Specifically, he analyzes such matters as 
children’s sleep, play, feeding, obedience, health, and 
delinquency, and also love toward the child and the 
meaning of parenthood. Frequently to the point, 
avoiding obfuscatory statements, and providing sum- 
mary sentences, Dr. Dunbar sprinkles his text with 
quotations from polite literature and injects sage 
quotable counsel. Among his numerous nuggets are 
the following: “Do not exploit your child and do not 
allow yourself to be exploited by him” and “If you 
neither make your child wait too long nor help him 
too much, he will sleep well, eat well, and grow” (p. 
10); “If parents regulate their own behavior, they 
will not have to regulate their children's” (p. 152). 
He is openminded about a slap, provided it does not 
become a habitual practice and is kept “on an im- 
personal basis” (p. 117). There are many practical 
Suggestions on the administering of medicine (pp. 
215-216) and on other topics which perplex parents. 
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On the other hand, one discovers a dogmatic tinge 
which does not seem to admit of exploring all the 
possibilities of certain ways of dealing with children. 
The scientific characteristics of the book are not 
served by the anecdotal illustrations which are sugges- 
tive of causal relationships but which contain no con- 
elusive evidence (e.g., pp. 58, 64). The analytical 
index and the index of emotional problems by age are 
very helpful, as is the bibliography of professional 


and popular writings. In all, this is a well-balanced 


treatment of the subject. 

Under an ear-grating title, “Your Child Makes 
Sense,” Edith Buxbaum of the New School for Social 
Research presents a guide to parents which encom- 
passes all activities, physical and social, of childhood. 


Based on lectures to parents and teachers, this book 
embodies the “principle of psychoanalytic thinking” 
(p. xi) which the author absorbed when she studied 
with Anna Freud at the Vienna Institute of Psycho- 
analysis. Miss Freud’s remark in her foreword is 
instructive, if not convineing: “Children began to 
‘make sense’ some forty or fifty years ago, when their 
experiences and their behaviour came first under 
psycho-analytie scrutiny. At that time the study and 
treatment of people suffering from hysterical, ob- 
sessional and anxiety states led to the discovery that 
the roots of such disorders lie in early childhood” 
(p. vii). The epening chapter, contributed by 
Florence L. Swanson, M. D., treats the physical de- 
velopment and care of the child in a functional 
manner without painpering the vocabulary of parents. 
Dr. Swanson perpetrates a most questionable pun 
when she discusses the result of a pregnant woman’s 
constant reading of “The Tale of Two Cities” in the 
hope that her child would have literary inclinations: 
“When her little boy was three years of age he was 
indeed ‘full of the Dickens’” (p. 6). Nor can Dr. 
Buxbaum (Ph.D.) be accused of writing down. Her 
stand may be summarized in the words: “We can 
assist their development by the use of guidance rather 
than by the use of control which means superimposing 
our ideas upon them with the help of punishment” 
(p. 201). Discerning parents will separate the wheat 
from the chaff in this book. 

Specifie suggestions on how parents may organize 
themselves into groups with programs of activities 
having meaning for their children’s development are 
provided in “Your Part in Your Child’s Education,” 
by Bess B. Lane, a very active worker in childhood 
and parent education. This is a reference manual of 
great value, complete with bibliographical suggestions, 
addresses of organizations, check-lists, and model 
forms. As is to be expected, Mrs. Lane reveals her 
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bias with regard to the superiority of Progressive 
education (¢.g., p. 159). 

In addition to the omnibus opera which discuss 
everything from aggression to zoophobia, there are 
volumes which deal with particular problems of con- 
cern to parents. “Speech Problems of School Chil- 
dren,” edited by Wendell Johnson, director of the 
Speech Clinic, the State University of Iowa, was 
prepared for the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults by the American Speech and Hearing 
Association. Ten specialists explore the various 
social and physical difficulties which hinder smooth 
Designed for parents, teachers, 
psychologists, and physicians, it is doubtful whether 
all these types of individuals will be served by its 
content. Most chapters are followed by appropriate 
professional references. 

One of the contributors to the preceding, Charles 
Van Riper, director of the Speech Clinic of the 
Western Michigan College of Education (Kalamazoo), 
has prepared a little book on “Teaching Your Child 
to Talk.” The author talks directly to the parents 
and emphasizes the correct patterns of teaching the 
“most complex of all human skills” (p. 4). Unself- 
consciously, he recommends as “excellent” the tradi- 
tional patty-cake or peek-a-boo frolies. After all, he 
reasons, speech activities are derived from “imitative 
intercourse” (p. 35). Conerete suggestions (pp. 82- 
85) and satiric humor (p. 29, 80-81) are the devices 
by which Dr. Van Riper drives home his points. 
Sometimes he shows Swiftian style: “Charles I of 
England was cured by having his head cut off. He 
never stuttered again” (p. 117). Ample attention is 
given to speech difficulties. 

What parents should know about the rearing of 
children afflicted by epilepsy, rheumatic fever, and 
other physical and mental ailments is the theme of 
“The Handicapped Child,” by Edith M. Stern, a 
contributor of articles on mental hygiene and related 
topics to national popular periodicals, and Elsa Cas- 
tendyck, social-service consultant in mental health, 
United States Children’s Bureau. The book’s claims 
are modest, and within its stated purpose it performs 
its service competently. By and large, the authors 
eschew technical lingo in favor of straight talk. The 


and effective speech. 


list of reading suggestions contains no titles dealing 
with the book’s specifie subject. 

In most manuals for parents published in recent 
years there is relatively little, if anything, on religious 
values. Mrs. Dora P. Chaplin, director of religious 
education, Church of the Redeemer (Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.), seeks to fill the apparent void with her “Chil- 
dren and Religion.” Here are descriptions of various 
approaches to religious education in the home and in 
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the school and discussions of fundamental principles 
and questions. Protestant parents, in particular, wij} 
find suggestive paths to answer children’s questions 
about God and faith. Mrs. Chaplin is evidently at 
home not only in the professional and child literature 
of religious education, but also in the broader province 
of education. 

Limitations of space prevent fuller evaluations of 
the large number of recent pamphlets in parent edy- 
cation. Of special significance is the Parent-Teacher 
Series, edited by Ruth Cunningham, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dorothy W. Baruch’s “Under- 
standing Young Children” deals with the emotional 
life and behavior of youngsters up to the age of seven, 
The approach throughout this booklet is consistently 
practical. In “Discipline,” James L. Hymes, Jr., 
professor of education, the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, points out the essence of good parent- 
child relations; discipline, if you will, lies in com- 
promise. With reference to activities, parents should 
endeavor to “prevent friction-producers” (p. 17) and 
“provide peace-producers” (p. 22). All this is sound 


sense, even if all the procedures recommended would 


not get a common consensus. Additional hints of a 
broader nature are furnished by Dr. Hymes in “Being 
a Good Parent.” His basic outlook is that parents 
should live and let live. Accordingly, he counsels 
parents to recognize children as human beings with- 
out, however, making them “kings of their universe” 
(p. 34). The factors contributing to adjustment and 
maladjustment are analyzed in detail by Fritz Red 
of Wayne University in “Understanding Children’s 
Behavior.” The proper give-and-take of home life is 
pointedly described by Jane Mayer in “Getting Along 
in the Family.” This brochure lays stress on love, 
mutual confidence and trust, and laughter. The tech- 
niques of “Answering Children’s Questions” are dis- 
eussed frankly by C. W. Hunnicutt, professor of edu- 
cation at Syracuse University. The key is “to tell the 
truth—but not necessarily the entire truth” (p. 11); 
that is, to make the answer fit the child’s level of un- 
derstanding. Practical aids for parents in helping 
children plan suitable activities are furnished in 
“Your Child’s Leisure Time,” by Mildred C. Letton ot 
the University of Chieago’s Laboratory School. There 
is a sufficient variety of individual and group activities 
and hobbies for the various ages. How parents and 
teachers can develop and channel their offspring’s 
reading interests is told in “Reading Is Fun,” by 
Roma Gans, professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Adults should take a di- 
rect interest in their children’s textbooks and other 
reading materials and should admit that they, too, are 
learning something new (whenever they really do, of 
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course, and that is not infrequently the ease). “Chil- 
jren love to feel on a par with adult learners. We 


should give them this pleasure more frequently” (p. 
50). “A Good School Day,” by Viola Theman, asso- 
ciate professor of education at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is more suited to the needs of teachers than those 
of parents. However, it benefits the latter indirectly 
in that they are given an insight into the planning of 
activity programs by teachers and children. All of 
these pamphlets are engagingly written, liberally illus- 
trated, and functionally presented. 

To some extent, the Better Living Booklets of the 
Seience Research Associates cover similar territory. 
Paul Witty, professor of education and director of 
the Psycho-Educational Clinie at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, indicates specifie procedures by which parents 
and teachers can succeed in “Helping Children Read 
Better.” The fundamentals of child mental hygiene 
are succinetly but satisfyingly summarized in “Self- 
Understanding: A First Step to Understanding 
Children,” by William C. Menninger, general secre- 
tary of the Menninger Foundation (Topeka, Kan.). 
“How to Live with Children” treats the psychology 
and sociology of children through the adolescent stage. 
Written by Edith G. Neisser together with the staff of 
the Association for Family Living, this pamphlet em- 
phasizes that “essential to successful child raising is 
finding satisfaction in an adult life of your own” (p. 
46). Like the Parent-Teacher Series, these booklets 
are illustrated and informally written. Some are pro- 
vided with chapter summaries and questions for dis- 
cussion, but all have short, annotated reading lists. 

Drs. Baruch and Hymes also appear as authors in 
the long-established Publie Affairs Pamphlets series. 
The former’s “How to Discipline Your Children” 
sums up the essentials of her chef-d’oeuvre discussed 
on a previous page. The latter offers tips to parents 
of very young children in “Enjoy Your Child—Ages 
1, 2, and 3.” Both booklets are illustrated and are 
provided with reading references. “Comics, Radio, 
Movies—and Children,” by Josette Frank, educa- 
tional associate, Child Study Association of Ameriea, 
attempts to answer the main question asked by parents 
regarding those visual and auditory phenomena that 
are a large part of the child’s world today. Miss 
Frank points out that fifty million ecomies magazines 
are purchased every month and that forty per cent of 
the seventy million annual customers are children be- 
tween eight and eighteen. Suggestions are given to 
help parents do something about the problems raised 
by child preoceupation with these media—and tele- 
vision (pp. 28-30). A reading list would have given 
parents and teachers more material to chew on. 

There are other pamphlets which are of interest. 
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“Parents’ Responsibility for Character Development,” 
a publication produced at a summer workshop at the 
State College of Washington (Pullman) under the 
sponsorship of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, answers in dramatic form parents’ problems 
about children’s self-expression, love and acceptance, 
discipline, and related matters. There does not seem 
to be any simpler approach to parent education. The 
content of “Your Child’s Speech and How to Improve 
It” is evident from the title. Written by Amy B. 
Chapin, assistant professor of speech, and Ruth 
Lundin, instructor in hearing and speech therapy, the 
Graduate School of Western Reserve University, this 
booklet is precise, concise, and informative. The same 
cannot be said of “Shall Children, Too, Be Free?” a 
Freedom Pamphlet prepared by Howard A. Lane, 
professor of education, New York University. After 
a great deal of talk about personality, intelligence, and 
freedom, most of which will probably be defended as 
“ideas,” the author comes down to brass tacks and 
outlines do’s and don’ts for parents, children, and 
citizens at large. There is a short but not particularly 
well-selected bibliography. 

Several research studies having relevance to parent 
education are worthy of note. The most extensive is 
“Joys and Problems of Child Rearing,” by Arthur T. 
Jersild, Ella S. Woodyard, and Charlotte Del Solar, 
all of Teachers College, Columbia. Based on inter- 
views with parents.of 544 families having 1,137 chil- 
dren, this study tabulates and analyzes at length vari- 
ous satisfactions and perplexities arising out of the 
upbringing of children. The findings indicate that 
“the satisfactions involved in being a parent outweigh 
in emphasis and outnumber in frequency the sources 
of dissatisfaction or distress” (p. 116). An out- 
growth of this research, “Parents and Teachers View 
the Child,” a doctoral dissertation by Dr. Del Solar, 
investigates what professional parents and their prog- 
eny think of each other and of their school, and what 
teachers feel about the whole business. Using a 
smaller number of children and adding a check-list to 
the interview method, the author found that parents 
and teachers tended to overlap more in their ap- 
praisals of children’s satisfying than of dissatisfying 
qualities; that parents found more satisfying qualities 
in the children; and that both parents and teachers 
reported the same dissatisfying items and were “in 
almost complete accord” about children’s intellectual 
abilities and emotional traits such as fear, shyness, 
tenseness, and insecurity. Moreover, 35 of 36 children 
liked school as a whole, most disliked academic sub- 
jects, while 8 of the 32 interviewed found nothing to 
criticize in the curriculum. With a prize understate- 
ment, the author comments, “The findings in this study 
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are perhaps in line with what might be expected” (p. 
109). Of considerable interest and significance is her 
following opinion: 


The claim that a school such as the one in the present 
study (and no doubt this holds true with regard to nearly 
all schools with a ‘‘progressive’’ philosophy) ministers 
to all aspects of the welfare and training of the ‘‘whole’’ 
child needs qualification. Instead of asserting this claim 
as an article of faith it would perhaps be better if school 
people would define more carefully, in practical terms, 
the overlapping as well as the distinctive and unique roles 
of the home and of the school (ibid.). 


“An Investigation of Knowledge of and Attitudes to- 
ward Child Behavior,” by Louise A. Stedman, is a 
doctoral study carried on at Purdue University under 
the sponsorship of H. H. Remmers. This involved 
the construction and validation of a scale, “Attitudes 
toward Child Behavior,” which after administering 
was found to be reliable and valid to measure the 
understanding of parents, college students, and others 
about the behavior of children. 

“Strong Is the Current,” by Dorothy Sparks, is an 
historical account of about a half-century of varied 
and fruitful activity by the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Although, as in similar publica- 
tions, there are lists of names, lest anyone be offended 
at the omission, and many not quite assimilated mate- 
rials, this narrative shows more consciousness of the 
historical context. Thus, at the head of each chapter, 
the author summarizes, somewhat in the style of Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen, the chief characteristics and quaint- 
nesses of each period. Special note—and this is by 
no means surprising—is taken of women’s styles and 
lengths of skirts. 

Few of the foreign books on parent education were 
available for discussion. “The Child at School,” by 
John Newsom, county education officer for Hertford- 
shire, provides British parents and others with a well- 
written, illustrated introduction to educational prin- 
ciples and school activities from the infant school 
through secondary school. As is proper, what the 
child learns is given analysis and interpretation. A 
Penguin Book, this useful manual will have a wide 
circulation. “Talks to Parents and Teachers,” by the 
late Homer Lane, a natural psychologist born in New 
Hampshire whose best-known work was with delin- 
quent boys and girls in the self-governing Little Com- 
monwealth in Dorsetshire, offers insight into the mys- 
teries of child growth and development, as well as 
several psychological aspects of child-adult relation- 
ships. The material, over a quarter-century old, was 
derived from manuscripts and lecture notes. A. S. 
Neill, who wrote the preface to this book, has recently 
issued the American edition of “The Problem Family,” 
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a volume which is a logical sequel to his previous 
writings on the problem child, parent, and teacher. 
The present publication is a revision and extension 
of what Mr. Neill, known to many for his unconyen. 
tional school practices, has written in his earlier books 
on the problem child and parent. Neill does not beat 
around the bush; he is constantly frank about lies, 
religion, parental love, and other subjects which are 
often handled with care. An admirer of Wilhelm 
Reich, the Orgone therapist who was “the first to 
champion the right of all children to have sex play, 
autoerotic and heterosexual” (p. 206), Neill acknowl. 
edges that his book has been “greatly conditioned” by 
his belief in Reich’s thesis that “the sickness of hv. 
manity is primarily due to sex repression” (p. 220), 
Less controversial is “The Adolescent and the Family,” 
by Stella Churchill, a psychotherapist at the West 
End Hospital, London. Her book is made up of 
many sound suggestions to parents on how to under. 
stand and help their adolescent children in such areas 
as school, leisure, health, sex knowledge, love, and 
independent thinking. 

Of the other foreign publications on parent educa- 
tion, the writer has only been able to examine “Vor- 
trige iiber Kindererziehung,” translated from the Rus- 
sian of Anton S. Makarenko for the benefit of the 
Soviet German Zone. One of the few familiar names 
in Soviet pedagogy, Makarenko originally delivered 
the content of this book in the form of radio lectures 
to the “Leibe Eltern, Biirger der Sowjetunion” (p. 9). 
The scope covers the general significance of family 
education, parental authority, discipline, play, sex, 
family finance, and other topics. Soviet ideology is 
frequently the background of the discussions. The 
author stresses the fact that, inasmuch as the film 
industry in the U.S.S.R. is a state monopoly, there 
can be no serious harm to children who visit the 
cinema (pp. 67-68). 

Well over a century ago, David P. Page, in a lecture 
before the American Institute of Instruction, discussed 
the difficulties of the teacher and claimed that “a large 
part of them have their origin in the want of co- 
operation, or the misdirected influence of the par- 
ents.”5 Indubitably, there will be found many teach- 
ers and principles who would echo these words today. 
However, there seems to be less excuse for this situa- 
tion, insofar as it is true, at the present than in pre- 
vious decades. The multiplicity of periodicals, pam- 
phlets, and books which are designed to keep parents 
informed about children’s characteristics, capacities, 
needs, and desires should be sufficient for all con- 
scientious persons. Add to this the radio and tele- 
vision programs, the newspaper columns, the sermons, 


5D. P. Page, ‘‘The Mutual Duties of Parents and 
Teachers’’ (Boston: Ticknor, 1838), p. 4. 
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and other types of information services about child 
rearing, and it cannot be gainsaid that ample access 
is given to all who are interested in bringing up their 
children rationally. What is very important, however, 
js that parents and educators of parents take proper 
heed of the content of the various writings. Let them 
apply the canons of critical thinking and healthy 
skepticism to the panaceas and short-cuts which often 
masquerade behind vague, quasi-scientific verbiage and 
which exalt the “modern” for its own sake. Let them 
inquire about the reasons for certain opinions and 
procedures and learn to distinguish demonstrable dicta 
from dazzling dogmas and diverting drivel. Above 
all, care should be taken not to swallow completely the 
directions given by faddists who preach as infallible 
the doctrines of psychoanalysis or other viewpoints 
which searcely admit the feasibility of other ap- 


proaches. 
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8. Churchill. ‘‘The Adolescent and the Family.’’ Lon- 
don: Cresset, 1949. Pp. 165. 7s. 6d. 

C. Del Solar. ‘‘ Parents and Teachers View the Child.’’ 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. Pp. x, 119. $3.00. 

R. Dreikurs. ‘‘The Challenge of Childhood.’’ New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1948. Pp. xvi, 334. 

F. Dunbar. ‘‘Your Child’s Mind and Body.’’ New 
York: Random House, 1949. Pp. xiv, 324. 

J. Frank. ‘‘Comies, Radio, Movies—and Children.’’ 
pon York: Public Affairs Committee, 1949. Pp. 32. 

M. and L. K. Frank. ‘‘How to Help Your Child at 
— New York: Viking, 1950. Pp. ix, 368. 

R. Gans. ‘‘Reading Is Fun.’’ New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. Pp. 51. $0.60. 

H. H. Goddard. ‘‘Our Children in the Atomic Age.’’ 
“See also P. M. Symonds, ‘‘The Dynamics of Parent- 

Child Relationships’? (New York: Bureau of Publica- 

tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949) ; 

Jennifer Owsley, ‘‘A Handy Guide to Grownups’’ (New 

York: Random House, 1950), a preadolescent’s observa- 

tions; Laura Z. Hobson, ‘‘The Other Father’’ (New 

York: Simon & Schuster, 1950), a novel; John Mason 

Brown, ‘‘Morning Faces’? (New York: Whittlesey 

House, 1949), an account of a literary man’s family; 

and W. B. Barrett, ‘‘The Home Education of a Boy’’ 

(Scarsdale, N. Y.: Updegraff Press, 1950). 
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Mellott, Ind.: Hopkins Syndicate, 1948. Pp. xiii, 308 
(appendix added). $3.00. 

S. M. Gruenberg. ‘‘We the Parents.’’ Revised edition. 
New York: Harper, 1948. Pp. xviii, 309. $3.50. 

C. W. Hunnicutt. ‘‘Answering Children’s Questions.’’ 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. Pp. 52. $0.60. 

J. L. Hymes, Jr. ‘‘Being a Good Parent.’’ New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1949. Pp. 52. $0.60. 

J. L. Hymes, Jr. ‘‘Discipline.’’ New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. Pp. 44. $0.60. 

J. L. Hymes, Jr. ‘‘Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2, and 
3.’’ New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1948. 
Pp. 32. $0.20. 

A. T. Jersild, E. S. Woodyard, and C. Del Solar. ‘‘ Joys 
and Problems of Child Rearing.’’ New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. Pp. xiv, 235. $4.50. 

W. Johnson, editor. ‘‘Speech Problems of Children.’’ 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1950. Pp. xxii, 265. 
$3.75. 

D. A. and E. C. Laird. ‘‘The Strategy of Handling 
Children.’’ New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1949. Pp. 
x, 276, 16 (index). $3.85. 

B. B. Lane. ‘‘Your Part in Your Child’s Educaticn.’’ 
New York: Dutton, 1948. Pp. 252. $2.50. 

H. Lane. ‘‘Talks to Parents and Teachers.’’ New 
York: Hermitage, 1949. Pp. 217. $2.75. 

H. A. Lane. ‘‘Shall Children, Too, Be Free?’’ New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1949. 
Pp. 34. $0.25. 

M. C. Letton. ‘‘Your Child’s Leisure Time.’’ New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1949. Pp. 52. $0.60. 

C. Mackenzie. ‘‘ Parent and Child.’’ New York: Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates, 1949. Pp. ix, 341. $2.95. 

A. 8. Makarenko. ‘‘Vortraige iiber Kindererziehung.’’ 
Berlin: Volk uhd Wissen Verlag, 1950. Pp. 80. 

J. Mayer. ‘‘Getting Along in the Family.’’ New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1949. Pp. 44. $0.60. 

W. C. Menninger. ‘‘Self-understanding: A First Step 
to Understanding Children.’’ Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1951. Pp. 49. $0.40. 

A. S. Neill. ‘‘The Problem Family.’’ New York: 
Hermitage, 1949. Pp. 224. $2.75. 

E. G. Neisser. ‘‘ How to Live with Children.’’ Chicago: 
Science Research Associates. 1950. Pp. 49. $0.40. 

J. Newsom. ‘‘The Child at School.’’ Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, Eng.: Penguin Books, 1950. Pp. 176. 
ls. 6d. 

‘‘Parents Responsibility in Character Development.’’ 
Texarkana, Tex.-Ark.: Palmer Foundation, P. O. Box 
621, 1949. Pp. xi, 109. $0.50, paper; $1.10, cloth. 

F. Redl. ‘‘Understanding Children’s Behavior.’’ New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. Pp. 48. $0.60. 

D. Sparks. ‘‘Strong Is the Current.’’ Chicago: Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1948. Pp. xiv, 284. 

L. A. Stedman. ‘‘An Investigation of Knowledge of and 
Attitudes toward Child Behavior.’’ Lafayette, Ind.: 
Divisicen of Educational Reference, 1948. Pp. 66. 
$1.00. 

E. M. Stern and E. Castendyck. 
Child.’’ New York: A. A. Wyn, 950. 
$2.00. 

V. Theman. ‘‘A Good School Day.’’ New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1950. Pp. 59. $0.60. 

C. Van Riper. ‘‘Teaching Your Child to Talk.’’ New 
York: Harper. 1950. Pp. v, 141. $2.00. 

P. Witty. ‘‘Helping Children Read Better.’’ Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1950. Pp. 49. $0.40. 


‘‘The Handicapped 
Pp. xii, 179. 
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EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING WORLD? 


THE theme of the midwinter conference of an im- 
portant educational organization was “Education for 
a Changing World.” The theme seems to have been 
announced with an air of novelty, and the fact that it 
was the theme and the slogan in educational circles 
some 20 or 25 years ago appears to have been for- 
gotten. Gone into oblivion also are the courses on 
education for change in the nursery school, the kinder- 
garten, the primary and grammar grades, and the high 
school. It would be interesting, were it possible, to 
discover how well prepared for the present world were 
those who were exposed to these courses. 

Obviously, if change is the characteristic feature of 
modern life and we live, as some maintain, in a pre- 
carious world, the education that is given to meet the 
current changes would be passé and out of date when 
those who are now being educated have reached adult- 
hood. 

But, after all, what is changing? Do not those who 
talk about education for a changing world mistake the 
moving currents at the surface of the stream for the 
whole of it? Even the so greatly despised education 
that was founded on faulty psychology and the doc- 
trine of formal discipline and transfer was intended to 
train the individual to meet new situations and to 
make him more intellectually adaptable. These foun- 
dations have been proved to be unsound and new 
theories of learning have been discovered and put to 
work. This advance does not, however, answer the 
prior question—for what kind of change are the ad- 
vocates of education for a changing world planning 
to prepare? This question cannot be answered with- 
out examining what the present crisis means. An 
honest examination of the roots of the evil can only 
lead to one answer—that what the world needs is that 
humanity be restored to its moorings which are essen- 
tially moral and spiritual. Today we have more 
knowledge that we can use, but the purposes and 
objectives for which knowledge should be used have 
been put aside. The erying need in education today 
is not to prepare for a changing world, but to give 
that moral and spiritual discipline which will help 
humanity steer the change into a direction which will 
insure peace and stability to enable human beings to 
make the most of whatever gifts they may be endowed 
with. Only in a world in which peace and stability 
are established can there be any hope for progress 
toward the ideals for which democracy stands.—I.L.K. 
LEADING EASTERN UNIVERSITIES 

OPPOSED TO ACCELERATION 


THE presidents of Brown, Columbia, Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton universities, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, and Tufts College recently issued an an- 
nouncement that their institutions were not planning 
under present conditions to adopt a three-term-a-year 
accelerated college program. They further stated that 
these colleges would continue the practice of starting 
the regular freshman year in September. In making 
this announcement the heads of the seven institutions 
emphasized that the United States is not engaged in 
a global war nor committed to total mobilization. Ex- 
perience has shown, they stated, that from the point 
of view of both students and faculty, a 45-week three- 
term-a-year program is highly unsatisfactory and that 
intensive acceleration is justified only under war con- 
ditions. 

The problem of schedule adjustments in the formal 
education of those who have served two years in the 
armed forces is quite apart from the question of enter- 
ing now on an accelerated program. Studies are now 
in progress in many institutions of methods of assist- 
ing the returning soldiers who will be seeking admis- 
sion to colleges, presumably in considerable numbers, 
two years and more hence. 

The presidents joining in the announcements were: 
Henry M. Wriston, Brown University; Grayson Kirk, 
Columbia University; James B. Conant, Harvard Uni- 
versity; James R. Killian, Jr., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Harold W. Dodds, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Leonard Carmichael, Tufts College; and A, 
Whitney Griswold, Yale University. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS TO BE 
EMPHASIZED IN NEW-TYPE 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

A NEw and pioneering type of educational confer- 
ence to consider instructional problems will be spon- 
sored by the National Education Association and its 
various units at Toledo (Ohio), April 5-7, Willard 
FE. Givens, executive secretary of the NEA, announced 
in January. The conference will involve the three 
states of Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana and is expected 
to be attended by approximately 600 classroom teach- 
ers and other leaders in all levels of education and 
subject-matter fields as well as by representative lay- 
men. It will focus attention on common problems of 
teachers from the various subject-matter fields and 
levels of instruction. 

Ernest O. Melby, dean, College of Education, New 
York University, will give the keynote address for the 
conference. Delegates to this conference are being 
nominated by local education associations and school 
administrators in the three-state area. Marion Hart, 
president of the Toledo Teachers Association, is head- 
ing the Toledo Conference Committee, and Margaret 
Boyd of Steubenville (Ohio), a member of the NEA 
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Executive Committee, is chairman of the Area Con- 
ference Committee. 

Among the topies to be discussed in the conference 
program are better understanding of child behavior 
and mental hygiene, development of improved tech- 
niques for teaching basic skills, improved education 
for world understanding, a better and more unified 
program of curriculum planning, and further develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values. The theme will 
be “Working Together for Better Teaching in the 
National Emergency.” 


ANEW COURSE AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Howarp Hunt ParreE, executive secretary of the 
California Association of Independent Schools, has 
been appointed to the staff of Stanford University 
for the summer session to give a new course, “The 
Organization and Administration of Independent 
Schools,” said to be the first on the subject to be given 
on the Pacific coast. The course, intended for teach- 
ers and administrators at the graduate level, is being 
offered with the purpose of interpreting the unique 
role of the independent school in American education. 
In the appointment of Dr. Pattee the university is 
recognizing the work of the association which has 
been active for ten years in improving conditions and 
establishing higher standards in the independent 
schools of the state. 

The course will include a general study of the in- 
dependent school at all levels in the United States, 
with particular emphasis on teaching, management, 
and administration. Experienced students will inves- 
tigate special and practical problems that are a part 
of their work and interests. There will also be a 
study of the relationship between the public school 
and the independent school and the opportunities for 
co-operation. 


Notes and News 
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MATERIAL AVAILABLE FOR THE 
OBSERVANCE OF PAN 
AMERICAN DAY 
THE Pan American Union has announced the prepa- 
ration of material for the 1951 observance of Pan 
American Day on April 14, to be made available to 
schools, clubs, and other interested groups. The fol- 

lowing is now ready for distribution : 


Poster—19 x 25 inches, showing the flags of the Ameri- 
ean Republics in color. While this poster is primarily 
intended for window displays, a limited number is avail- 
able for bulletin boards. The Organization of American 
States—What It Is—What It Does—A four-page folder 
containing a brief description of the OAS. The Pan 
American Union—Its Organization and Functions—A 
companion folder . . . deseribing the work of the Pan 
American Union as the general secretariat and permanent 
organ of the organization. Messages of the Chairman 
of the Council and the Secretary General of the OAS— 
Brief Pan American Day messages from Hildebrando 
Accioly, Ambassador Representative of Brazil and chair- 
man of the Council of the OAS, and Alberto Lleras 
Camargo, secretary general of the OAS. The Americas 
at a Glance—Basic information on the American Repub- 
lies, their population, area, capitals, and principal exports 
and imports. Outline Map of the Western Hemisphere 
—Intended primarily for classroom use, in connection 
with the basic information contained in the preceding 
item. Program Sources for Pan American Day—Con- 
tains a teaching unit on the OAS and sources from which 
program material . . . may be obtained. The House the 
Americas Built—A short dramatization of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, suitable for use in school assemblies or for 
radio presentation. Co-operation—The Spirit of Pan 
Americanism—A dramatization of the growth of the Pan 
American movement, for use in school assemblies or for 
radio presentation. 


This material, sent only to teachers and group lead- 
ers, may be obtained from Section of Special Events, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 19: 13. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Brother Raphael Wilson, C.S.C., instructor in biol- 
ogy, College of Science, St. Edward’s University 
(Austin, Tex.), has been appointed dean of the uni- 
versity’s College of Arts and Letters. 


Edmund S. Morgan, associate professor of history, 
Brown University (Providence, R. I.), has been ap- 
pointed associate dean of the Graduate School in 
anticipation of the possible return of Barnaby C. 


Keeney, dean, to military service later in the year. 

Philip Edward Mosely, professor of international 
relations, Columbia University, has been named di- 
rector of the university’s Russian Institute, to sueceed 
Geroid T. Robinson, whose appointment was reported 
in ScuHoot aNnp Socrety, June 30, 1945, at the time 
the opening of the institute was announced. Dr. Rob- 
inson, Seth Low Professor of History, has asked to be 
relieved of administrative duties so that he may devote 
more time to teaching and research. He will continue 
to serve the institute, however, as a member of its ad- 
ministrative board. 

A. Bruce Graham, formerly principal, Schofield 
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High School, Oahu (T. H.), has been appointed di- 
rector of the Speech and Hearing Clinic and of the 
Cerebral Palsy Center, Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
University, to succeed Adeline McClelland, resigned. 
Alice Greiner is serving as acting director of the clinic 
and Prudence Brown, of the center until Dr. Graham 
assumes his new duties. James Hof and Mary Minch 
have been appointed temporary instructors in speech. 
Mr. Hof is giving courses formerly taught by Ray- 
mond Yeager who was recently recalled to active duty 
with the Air Force. Elden T. Smith, chairman of the 
department of speech, has been named director of the 
Huron Playhouse, the university’s summer theatre on 
Lake Erie, succeeding Frederick G. Walsh who has 
resigned from the university staff. The summer staff 
will include F. Lee Miesle and John H. Hepler, mem- 
bers of the faculty of the university. 


Alexander W. Morrison, associate director of the 
vocational consulting and testing division, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, has been appointed to the di- 
rectorship to succeed Seymour W. Beardsley who has 
been granted leave of absence for service as educa- 
tional adviser with the American Military Govern- 
ment in Germany. 


Walter A. Kearney, associate professor of educa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State College, assumed addi- 
tional duties, February 1, as associate director of the 
placement service. Dr. Kearney is in charge of all 
teacher placement regardless of the school in which 
the student is enrolled or of the level of placement. 


Betty Miller has been appointed assistant residence 
counselor, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.). Other 
new members of the staff who assumed their duties 
on January 22 are: Christine Lore, part-time instruc- 
tor in French, to serve during a leave of absence 
granted to Albert J. Delmez; Tatiana Skvorcova De 
Enero, part-time instructor in Russian; Joan Le 
Boeuf, instructor in fashion illustration; and John 
M. Eames, instructor in drama. 


John H. Manley, assistant to the director of the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, has been named head 
of the department of physics, University of Washing- 
ton (Seattle 5), to sueceed Clinton Utterback who will 
retire from the headship in the spring but will con- 
tinue his service as professor of physics. Fay-Cooper 
Cole, whose retirement as professor of anthropology, 
the University of Chicago, was reported in ScHOOL 
AnD Society, April 26, 1947, has been named Walker- 
Ames Professor of Anthropology for the spring 
quarter. 

Karl O. E. Anderson, whose appointment as acting 
chairman of the department of English, Clark Uni- 
versity (Worcester, Mass.), was reported in ScHOoL 
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AND Society, September 10, 1949, has been named to 
the chairmanship. Leslie Phillips, assistant professor 
affiliate in psychology, has been promoted to an asso. 
ciate professorship, and Eugene S. Gollin and Roy 
Schafer have been appointed lecturers in psychology, 


Phyllis E. Moses has assumed new duties as head of 
the department of home economics, Florida Southern 
College (Lakeland). John I. Cretzinger, former pro- 
fessor of biology, Lebanon Valley College (Annville, 
Pa.), has been appointed instructor in social phi- 
losophy. 


Emily Allyn, associate professor of history, Wilson 
College (Chambersburg, Pa.), will serve as acting 
chairman of the department during the leave of ab- 
sence granted to Elizabeth F. Rogers, chairman, for 
historical research in England and The Netherlands, 
Elizabeth McClure has been appointed instructor jin 
history for the spring semester. 


The following emeriti have been appointed for the 
spring term as the second panel of retired professors 
to give courses in the New School for Social Research 
(New York 11): Thomas Reed Powell, Story Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Law, Harvard University; Harry 
Gunnison Brown, professor emeritus of economics, the 
University of Missouri; Albert Guerard, professor 
emeritus of general literature, Stanford University; 
Alfred Einstein Cohn, member emeritus in pathology, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research; and Ed- 
ward Kasner, professor emeritus of mathematics, 
Columbia University. 


Harry K. Ihrig, vice-president in charge of research, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
has been appointed to a research professorship in the 
Graduate School, Marquette University (Milwaukee). 


Recent Deaths 


Charles William Knudsen, former professor of sec- 
ondary education, the George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), died, January 21, at the 
age of sixty years, according to information received 
by ScHoou anv Society, February 13. Dr. Knudsen 
had served as chemist (1913-14), Ohio Experimental 
Station, College of Wooster (Ohio) ; teacher of chem- 
istry (1915-16), Carl Schurz High School, and 
teacher, principal of the high school, and superin- 
tendent of schools (1916-23), Eureka (IIll.); high- 
school supervisor (1923-26), University of Illinois; 
and associate professor of secondary education (1927- 
28) and professor (1928-45), the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


Rainard B. Robbins, consulting actuary and former 
vice-president, Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
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sociation, died, February 11, at the age of sixty-four 
years. Dr. Robbins joined the T.I.A.A. (1931), and 
became Vice-president (1937) and a trustee (1945), 
retiring (1946) from administrative duties, but con- 
tinuing in an advisory capacity and as a trustee. 


Lynds Jones, retired professor of natural sciences, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, died, February 11, at the age 
of eighty-six years. Dr. Jones had served the college 
as assistant in zoology and geology (1892-99), in- 
sructor (1899-1900), acting professor (1900-01), in- 
structor in zoology (1901-05), associate professor 
(1905-08), animal ecologist (1908-22), and professor 
of natural sciences (1922-31). 


Ernest Gustav Lorenzen, professor of law, Hastings 
College of Law, University of California (San Fran- 
cisco), died, February 12, at the age of seventy-five 
years. Professor Lorenzen had served as professor of 
law (1903-04), University of Maine; professor of law 
(1904-11) and dean (1910-11), the George Washing- 
ton University (Washington, D. C.); professor of 
law (1911-14), the University of Wisconsin; profes- 
sor (1914-17), the University of Minnesota; pro- 
fessor (1917-46), Yale University; and professor 
(since 1946), Hastings College of Law. 


Frank Amner Gallup, former president, St. Law- 
rence University (Canton, N. Y.), died, February 14, 
at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Gallup had 
taught (1894-95) at Colgate University (Hamilton, 
N. Y.) and had served as a member of the faculty, 
Packer Collegiate Institute (Brooklyn); principal 
(1908-09), Cohoes (N. Y.) High School; president 
(1916-20), St. Lawrence University; director of lan- 
guages (1920-23), Ensley High School (Birmingham, 
Ala.); and principal (1923-25), Clinton (N. Y.) 
High School. 


Daniel L. Rich, associate professor emeritus of 
physics, University of Michigan, died, February 15, 
at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Rich had served 
the university from 1908 to 1948. 


Prescott Orde Skinner, professor emeritus of Ro- 
mance languages, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. 
H.), died, February 15, at the age of eighty-three 
years. Dr. Skinner had served as instructor (1897- 
98), Harvard University; and from instructor to pro- 
fessor of Romance languages (1910-37), Dartmouth 
College. 


Alfred Shepard Goodale, associate professor emer- 
itus of botany, Amherst (Mass.) College, died, Feb- 
tuary 16, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. 
Goodale had served the college as registrar (1902-18), 
and from instructor to associate professor of botany 


(1903-41), 
The Reverend Francis J. Ludwig, O.S.A., instructor 
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in biology, Villanova (Pa.) College, died, February 16, 
at the age of forty-six years. Father Ludwig had 
served the college since 1932. 


Hugh S. O’Reilly, professor of accounting and head 
of the department, Fordam University, died, February 
16, at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. O’Reilly was 
one of the founders of the Fordham School of Busi- 
ness in 1920, and had served as its vice-dean (1937- 
42), when the post was abolished. 


Cheng-Yang Hsu, head of the department of physics, 
Hampton Institute (Va.), died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, February 17, at the age of fifty-three years. 
Dr. Hsu had taught in China for fifteen years, in- 
cluding a period (1933-38) as head of the department 
of physics and dean, Lingnan University (Canton), 
and at Cornell University before going to Vassar 
College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) as acting assistant 
professor of physics in 1949. He was appointed to 
the staff of Hampton Institute in the fall of 1950. 


Ze Ld; I 


BARRETT, WILLIAM B. The Home Education of a 

Boy. Pp.120. The Updegraff Press, Ltd., Scarsdale, 
New York. 1950. $2.00. 
Home education, whether of sons or daughters, is a two- 
parent job. Fathers should not leave it to mothers merely 
because they happen to spend more hours of the day with 
the children. 





BARRINGTON, G. W. Wind Runner: The Story of an 
African Antelope. Pp. 160. Illustrated by the author. 
Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 1951. $2.50. 

Here is an unusual story of an animal about which little 
has been written. Told with interesting details of wild 
animal character, it is filled with excitement and action. 


BENTLEY, ERIC (Editor). The Play: A Critical An- 

thology. Pp. xii+774. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. 1951. $2.75. 
Here are nine plays, ancient and modern, arranged in their 
present order and accompanied by the notes and intended 
to call the attention of the reader to one feature after 
another of dramatic art. It ends with some interesting 
criticisms of English and American critics of “The Death 
of a Salesman,” by Arthur Miller. 


BROWN, JOHN MASON. Morning Faces: A Book of 
Children and Parents. Pp. 187. Illustrated by Su- 
sanna Suba. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42d Street, New York 18. 1950. $2.50. 

The author’s experiences as a father, written with rare 
insight, charm, and downright delight. 
° 


DAICHES, DAVID. Willa Cather: A Critical Introduc- 
tion. Pp. vi+193. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
New York. 1950. $2.75. 

This book will be welcomed by those who are currently re- 
discovering Willa Cather as well as those who remember 
her as one of the most important writers of the American 
scene. 

° 

Invisible Mending. Pp. 54. Illustrated. Culver Prod- 
ucts Company, 3630 Eastham Drive, Culver City, Calif. 
1951. $1.00. 
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A second edition, this reveals for the first time to the lay- 
man the intricate, but relatively easy, art of reweaving 
materials, referring to the secrecy protected by profes- 
sionals through the centuries to prevent general dissemi- 
nation of this trade art. 

e 

MONTAGUE, ASHLEY. Statement on Race. Pp. 

xi+172. Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th Street 
New York 21. 1951. $2.00. 
An extensive discussion in plain language of the “UNESCO 
Statement by Experts on Race Problems.” 

® 


The New American Webster Dictionary. Pp. 416. The 
New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1951. 25 cents. 

A Signet book compiled by the National Lexicographic 
Board. 
® 

‘*1950 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools and 
Supplementary Studies.’’ Educational Records Bul- 
letin No.-56. Pp. xiii+89. Educational Records 
Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32. 1951. 


OLIVER, DOUGLAS L. The Pacific Islands. Pp. x+ 

313. Decorations and maps by Sheila Mitchell Oliver. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38. Mass. 1951. 
$5.00. 
The whole story of the islands in its vast span of space 
and time has never been made available in a single book 
for the general reader. This book attempts to tell that 
story, to show what has taken place in these “Edens” to 
make them what they are today and what they may be- 
come tomorrow. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


VoL. 73, No, 1888 


PERSONS, STOW (Editor). Evolutionary Thought in 
America. Pp. x+462. Yale University Press New 
Haven, Conn. 1950. $5.00. : 
These essays by outstanding scholars in sey 
gest the variety and fruitfulness of the 19th-centme fae 
ries of organic evolution in American economies, socio] -{ 
literature, morals, and other fields. ° onogy, 


POE, EDGAR ALLEN. Selected Prose and Poetry. Pp 
xxvi+528. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. 1950. 95 cents. 


One of the Rinehart Editions with an in 
H. Auden. tants!) 
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BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


— A Complete Service — 


Over 2,000,000 magazines on file from which to 
fill your Wants Promptly. 


WE WILL BUY your accumulations of Sets, 
Volumes, and Single Numbers of Educational, 
Scientific, & Scholarly periodicals. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
‘Est. 1889) 
Dept. S 56 East 13th St., New York 3 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





Intellectual Adventure 
In a Congenial Environment 


MILLS COLLEGE 


1951 SUMMER SESSION 
25 June-3 August 
(For Men and Women: Resident and Non-Resident) 


PROGRAM 


Child Development La Maison Frangaise 

Creative Art Music 

Dance Recreational Therapy 

Education Volunteer Community Services 
‘ 


Small, co-educational Classes—Fully Accredited 
Distinguished Faculty 


Free Illustrated Bulletin Available Now 
Address: Director, 


Summer Session, Mills College 
Oakland 13, California 
































TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
NRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard, University 


HE 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New 
Y, Executive 


Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVEL 


ersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University o 
irector, Association of American Colleges 


ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 








